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TO THE 
FRE S- 1F 


LAUDERDALE. 


My LORD, 


T is undoubtedly an uneaſy ſitua- 

tion to lie under great obligations 
without being able to make ſuitable 
returns : all that can be done in this 
caſe, is to acknowledge the debt, which 
(though it does not intitle to an ac- 
quittance) is looked upon as a kind of 


compen- 


DEDICATION. 


eompenſation, being all that gratitude 
has in its power. 


Tr1s is in a peculiar manner my 
ſituation with reſpect to your Lord- 
ſhip. What you have done for me 
with the moſt uncommon favour and 
condeſcenſion, is what I ſhall never be 
able to repay; and therefore have uſed 
the freedom to recommend the follow- 
ing performance to your protection, 
that I might have an opportunity of 
acknowledging my obligations in the 
moſt public manner. 


IT is evident that the world will 
hardly allow my gratitude upon this 
occaſion to be diſintereſted. Your dis- 
tinguiſhed rank, the additional honours 
derived from the luſtre of your Ances- 
tors, your own uncommon abulities, 

equally 


DEDICATION. 


equally adapted to the ſervice of your 
country in peace and in war, are cir- 
cumſtances ſufficient to make any Au- 
thor ambitious of your Lordſhip's pa- 
tronage. But I muſt do myſelf the 
juſtice to inſiſt, it is upon the account 
of diſtinctions leſs ſplendid, though 
far more intereſting, (thoſe, I mean, 
by which you are diſtinguiſhed as the 
friend of human Nature, the guide 
and patron of unexperienced Youth, 
and the father of the Poor) that I am 
zealous of ſubſcribing myſelf, | 


My Loxop, 
Your Loraꝗſbip's 
Met humble, and 


Meoj# devoted Servant, 


William Wilkie. 
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FAS" LE: I 


The YOUNG Lapy and the LookING= 
Grass. 


* deep philoſophers who can 


Explain that various creature, Max, 
Say, is there any point ſo nice, 
As that of offering an advice? 
To bid your friend his errors mend, 5 
Is almoſt certain to offend : 
Tho? you in ſofteſt terms adviſe, 
Confeſs him good; admit him wile ;, 
In vain you ſweeten the diſcourſe, 


He thinks you call him roor, or worſe ; 10 
B 


2 L 1 


You paint his character, and try 
If he will own 1t, and apply. 
Without a name reprove and warn: 
Here none are hurt, and all may learn: 
This too muſt fail, the picture ſhown, 
No man will take it for his own. 
In moral lectures treat the caſe, 
Say this is honeſt, that is baſe ; 
In converſation none will bear it; 
And for the pulpit, few come near it. 
And is there then no other way 
A moral leſſon to convey ? 
Mult all that ſhall attempt to teach, 
Admoniſh, ſatyrize, or preach ? 
Yes, there is one, an ancient art, 
By ſages found to reach the heart, 
Ere ſcience with diſtinctions nice 
Had fixt what virtue is and vice, 
Inventing all the various names 


On which the moraliſt declaims : 


15 


20 
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They wou'd by ſimple Tarts adviſe, 

Which took the hearer by ſurpriſe ; 

Alarm'd his conſcience, unprepar'd, 

Ere pride had put it on its guard 

And made him from himſelf receive 25 

The leſſons which they meant to give. 

That this device will oft prevail, 

And gain its end, when others fail, 

If any ſhall pretend to doubt, 

The Tal which follows makes it out. 40 
There was a little ſtubborn dame 

Whom no authority could tame, 

Reſtive by long indulgence grown, 

No will ſhe minded but her own : 

At trifles oft ſhe'd ſcold and fret, 45 

Then in a corner take a ſeat, 

And ſourly moping all the day 

Diſdain alike to work or play. 


Papa all ſofter arts had try'd, 


And ſharper remedies apply'd 59 
B 2 
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But both were vain, for every courſe 


He took ſtill made her worſe and worſe. 


"Tis ſtrange to think how female wit, 
So oft ſhou'd make a lucky hit, 
When man with all his high pretence 55 


To deeper judgment, ſounder ſenſe, 
Will err, and meaſures falſe purſue --- 
"Tis very ſtrange I own, but true --- 
Mama obſerv'd the rifing laſs, 

By ſtealth retiring to the glaſs, 60 
To practiſe little airs unſeen, 

In the true genius of thirteen : 

On this a deep deſign ſhe laid 

To tame the humour of the maid ; 
Contriving like a prudent mother 65 
To make one folly cure another. 
Upon the wall againſt the ſeat 
Which Jzssy us'd for her retreat, 
Whene'er by accident offended, 

A looking-glaſs was ſtraight ſuſpended, 


SI 
D 
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That it might ſhow her how deform'd 

She look'd, and frightful when ſhe ſtorm'd; 

And warn her, as ſhe priz'd her beauty, 

To bend her humour to her duty. . 

All this the Looking-glaſs atchiev'd, 73 

Its threats were minded and beliey'd. 
The maid who ſpurn'd at all advice, 

Grew tame and gentle in a trice : 

So when all other means had fail'd 

The filent monitor prevaiPd. 80 
Thus, Fark to the human- kind 

Preſents an image of the mind, 

It is a mirror where we ſpy 

At large our own deformity, 84 

And learn of courſe thoſe faults to mend 


Which but to mention would offend. 
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The KITE and the Rooks. 


7 OU ſay 'tis vain in verſe or proſe 


To tell what ev'ry body knows, 
And ſtretch invention to expreſs 
Plain truths which all men will confels ; 
Go on the argument to mend, 5 
Prove that to know 1s to attend, 
And that we ever keep in fight _ 


— — 


What reaſon tells us once is right; 
Till this is done you muſt excuſe 
The zeal and freedom of my Muſe 10 


In hinting to the human-kind, 


What few deny but fewer mind: 
B 4 
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There is a folly which we blame, 


Tis ſtrange that it ſhould want a name, 
For ſure no other finds a place 15 
So often in the human race, 

I mean the tendency to ſpy 

Our neighbour's taults with ſharpen'd eye, 
And make his lighteſt failings known, 
Without attending to our own, 20 
The Prude in daily uſe to vex, 

With groundleſs cenſure half the ſex, 

Of rigid virtue, honour nice, 

And much a foe to every vice, 

Tells lies without remorſe and ſhame, 25 
Yet never thinks herſelf to blame. 

A Scriv*ner, tho' afraid to kill, 

Yet ſcruples not to forge a will ; 

Abhors the Soldier's bloody feats, 

While he as freely damns all cheats: 30 


The reaſon's plain, *tis not his way 


| To lie, to cozen and betray. 


I A B LE W © 


But tell me if to take by force, 
Is not as bad at leaſt, or worſe. 
The Pimp who owns it as his trade 35 
To poach for letchers, and be paid, 
Thinks himſelf honeſt in his ſtation, 
But rails at rogues that ſell the nation: 
Nor would he ſtoop in any caſe, 
And ſtain his honour for a place. "I 
To mark this error of mankind 
The tale which follows is deſign'd. 

A flight of Rooks one harveſt morn 
Had ſtopt upon a field of corn, 
Juſt when a Kite, as authors ſay, 45 
Was paſſing on the wing that way: 
His honeſt heart was filPd with pain, 
To ſee the farmer loſe his grain, 
So lighting gently on a ſhock 
He thus the foragers beſpoke. 50 


„ Believe me, Sirs, you're much to blame, 


"Tis ſtrange that neither fear nor ſhame 


e II. 


Can keep you from your uſual way 

Of ſtealth, and pilf'ring every day. 

No ſooner has th' induſtrious ſwain 55 
His field turn'd up and ſow'd the grain, 
But ye come flocking on the wing, 
Prepar'd to ſnatch it cre it ſpring : 

And after all his toil and care 

Leave every furrow ſpoil'd and bare: 60 
If ought eſcapes your greedy bills, 
Which nurs'd by ſummer grows and fills, 
"Tis ſtill your prey: and though ye know 
No Rook did ever till or ſow; 

Ye boldly reap, without regard 65 
To juſtice, induſtry's reward, 

And uſe it freely as your own, 

Tho' men and cattle ſnou'd get none. 

I never did in any caſe 

Deſcend to practiles ſo baſe, 70 
Tho ſtung with hunger's ſharpeſt pain 


ſtill have ſcorn'd to touch a grain, 


l II. 11 


Even when J had it in my pow'r 

To do't with ſafety every hour: 

For, truſt me, nought that can be gain'd 75 
Is worth a character unſtain'd.” 

Thus with a face auſterely grave 
Harangu'd the hypocrite and knave 
And anſwering from amidſt the flock 
A Rook with indignation ſpoke. 80 

« What has been ſaid is ſtrictly true, 
Yet comes not decently from you ; 

For ſure it indicates a mind 

From ſelfiſh paſſions more than blind, 

To mits your greater crimes, and quote 85 
Our lighter failings thus by rote. | 
I mult confeſs we wrong the ſwain, 

Too oft by pilf*ring of his grain: 

But is our guilt like yours, I pray, 

Who rob and murder every day ? 90 


No harmleſs bird can mount the ſkies 


But you attack him as he flies; 
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And when at eve he lights to reſt, 
You ſtoop and ſnatch him from his neſt. 
The Huſbandman who ſeems to ſhare 9z 
So large a portion of your care, 
Say, is he ever off his guard, 
While you are hov'ring vcr the yard? 
He knows too well your uſual tricks, 
Your ancient ſpite to tender chicks, 100 
And that you, like a felon, watch, 
For ſomething to ſurprize and ſnatch,” 

At this rebuke ſo juſt, the Kite 
Surpriz'd, abaſh'd, and ſilenc'd quite, 


And prov'd a villain to his face, 105 


Straight ſoar'd aloft and left the place. 
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F ABLE III. 
The Musk and the SHEPHERD. © 


12 every bard who ſeeks applauſe 
Be true to virtue and her cauſe, 


Nor ever try to raiſe his fame 

By praiſing that which merits blame; 
The vain attempt he needs muſt rue, 5 
For diſappointment will enſue. 

Virtue with her ſuperior charms 

Exalts the Poet's ſoul and warms, 

His taſte refines, his genius fires, 

Like Pnorzus and the Nine inſpires; 10 
While Vice tho' ſeemingly approv'd 


Is coldly flatter'd, never loy'd. 


n UL 


Pal EMod once a ſtory told, 
Which by conjecture muſt be old: 
J have a kind of half conviction 15 


That at the beſt *tis but a fiction; 
But taken right and underſtood, 
The moral certainly is good. 

A Shepherd ſwain was wont to ſing 
The infant beauties of the ſpring, 20 
The bloom of ſummer, winter hoar, 
The autumn rich in various ſtore; 
And prais'd in numbers ſtrong and clear 
The Ruler of the changeful year. 
To human themes he'd next deſcend, 25 
The Shepherd's harmleſs life commend, 
And prove him happier than the great 
With all their pageantry and ſtate: 
Who oft for pleaſure and for wealth, 


Exchange their innocence and health; 30 
The Muſes liſten'd to his lays 


And crown'd him as he ſung with bays. 


DA 1 as 


EvTErys, goddeſs of the lyre, 

A harp beſtow'd with golden wire : 

And oft wou'd teach him how to ſing, 35 
Or touch with art the trembling ſtring. 

His fame o'er all the mountains flew, 

And to his cot the Shepherds drew; 

They heard his muſic with delight, 

Whole ſummer days from morn to night: 40 
Nor did they ever think him long, 

Such was the magic of his ſong : 

Some rural preſent each prepar'd, 

His ſkill to honour and reward; 

A flute, a ſheep-hook or a lamb 45 
Or kidling follow'd by its dam : 

For Bards it ſeems in earlier days, 

Got ſomething more than empty praiſe. 

All this continu'd for a while, 

But ſoon our Songſter chang'd his ſtile, 30 


Infected with the common itch, 


His gains to double and grow rich: 
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To dance, to frolic, ſport and play. 


a6 FiA 8 LE II. 
Or fondly ſeeking new applauſe, 


Or this or t'other was the cauſe . 

One thing is certain that his rhimes 55 
Grew more obſequious to the times, 

Leſs ſtiff and formal, alter'd quite 

To what a courtier calls polite. 

Whoe'er grew rich, by right or Wrong, 
Became the hero of a ſong : 60 
No nymph or ſhepherdeſs could wed, 

But he muſt ſing the nuptial bed, 

And ſtill was ready to recite 

The ſecret tranſports of the night, 

In ſtrains too luſcious for the ear 65 
Of ſober chaſtity to bear. 

Aſtoniſh'd at a change ſo great, 

No more the Shepherds ſought his ſeat, 
But in their place, a horned crowd 

Of Satyrs flock'd from every wood, 570 
Drawn by the magic of his lay, 


The 
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The goddeſs of the lyre diſdain'd 

To ſee her ſacred gift profan'd, 

And gliding ſwiftly to the place, 75 
With indignation in her face, 

The trembling ſhepherd thus addreſs'd, 

In awful majeſty confeſs'd. 

Thou wretched fool, that harp reſign, 
For know it 1s no longer thine; 80 
It was not given you to inſpire - 

A herd like this with looſe deſire, 
Nor to aſſiſt that venal praiſe 
Which vice may purchaſe, if it pays: 
Such offices my lyre diſgrace ; 85 
Here take this bag- pipe in its place. 
Tis fitter far, believe it true, 
Both for theſe miſcreants and you.” 
The ſwain diſmay'd, without a word, 


Submitted, and the harp reſtor'd. 90 
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The GRASSHOPPER and the 


GLOWWORM. 


T 7 HEN ignorance poſſeſs'd the ſchools, 
And reign'd by ARIsrorLE's rules, 

Ere VrRVLAu, like dawning light, 

Roſe to diſpel the gothic night: 

A man was taught to ſhut his eyes, 5 

And grow abſtracted to be wile. 

Nature's broad volume fairly ſpread, 

Where all true ſcience might be read, 


The Wiſdom of th' eternal Mind, 


Pe-lar'd and publiſh'd to mankind, 10 
C 2 


l. ES 
Was quite neglected, for the whims 


Of mortals and their airy dreams: 

By narrow principles and few, 

By haſty maxims, oft untrue, 

By words and phraſes ill-defin'd, I5 
Evaſive Truth they hop'd to bind ; 

Which {till eſcap'd them, and the elves 

At laſt caught nothing but themfxlves. 

Nor 1s this folly modern quite, 

*Tis ancient too; the Stagirite 2 
Improv'd at firſt, and taught his ſchool 

By rules of art to play the fool. 

Ev'n PLaTo, from example bad, 

Would oft turn ſophiſt and run mad; 
Make SocrarTEs himſelf diſcourſe 25 
Like CLARKE and LE1BN1Tz, oft- times worſe; 
Bout quirks and ſubtilties contending, 
Beyond a'l human comprehending. 

From ſome ſtrange bias men purſue 


Falſe knowledge ſtill in place of true, 30 


„ Þ E 208 

Build airy ſyſtems of their own, | 
This moment rais'd, the next pull'd down; 
While few attempt to catch thoſe rays | 
Of truth which nature ſtill diſplays | 
Throughout the univerſal plan, 35 
From mois and muſhrooms up to man, 
This ſure were better, but we hate 
To borrow when we can create ; 
And therefore ſtupidly prefer, 
Our own conceits, by which we err, 40 
To all the wiſdom to be gain'd } 
From nature and her laws explain'd. 

One ev'ning when the ſun was ſet 
A Graſshopper and Glowworm met 
Upon a hillock 1n a dale, 45 
As Mas the fairy tells the Tale. 1 
Vain and conccited of his ſpark, 
Which brighten'd as the night grew dark, 


The ſhining reptile ſwell'd with pride 


Fo ſee his ravs on every fide, 50 
Sx 
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Mark'd by a circle on the ground 
Of livid light ſome inches round, 

Quoth he, If Glowworms never ſhone, 
To light the earth when day 1s gone, 
In ſpite of all the ſtars that burn, 55 
Primeval darkneſs wou'd return : 
They're leſs and dimmer, one may ee, 
Beſides much farther off than we 
And therefore thro? a long deſcent 
Their light is ſcatter'd quite and ſpent : 60 
While ours, compacter and at hand, 


Keeps night and darkneſs at a ſtand, 


Ditfus'd around in many a ray, 


Whoſe brightneſs emulates the day. 
This paſs'd and more without diſpute, 65 
The patient Graſshopper was mute: 
But ſoon the Eaſt began to glow 
With light appearing from below, 
And level from the ocean's ſtreams 


The moon emerging ſhot her beams, 70 


FiiA B L! FE AIV. ap 

To gild the mountains and the woods, 
And ſhake and glitter on the floods. 
The Glowworm when he found his light 
Grow pale and faint and vaniſh quite 
Before the moon's prevailing ray, 73 
Began his envy to diſplay. 

That globe, quoth he, which ſeems ſo fair, 
Which brightens all the earth and air, 
And ſends its beams ſo far abroad, 
Is nought, believe me, but a clod; 80 
A thing which, if the fun were gone, 
Has no more light in't than a ſtone, 
Subſiſting merely by ſupplies 
From Prozpus-10 the nether ſkies : 
My light indeed, I muſt confeſs, 85 
On ſome occaſions will be leſs; 
But ſpite itſelf will hardly ſay 
I'm debtor for a ſingle ray; 


"Tis all my own, and on the ſcore 


Of merit, mounts to ten times more 90 
4 


2 FA BL E . 
Than any planet can demand 
For light diſpens'd at ſecond hand. 

To hear the paltry inſect boaſt _ 
The Graſshopper all patience loſt. 

Quoth he, My friend, it may be ſo, 95 
The moon with borrow'd light may glow: 
That your faint glimm'ring 1s your own, 

I think, 1s queſtion'd yet by none : 


But ſure the office to colle& 


The ſolar brightneſs and reflect, 100 


To catch thoſe rays that wou'd be ſpent 
Quite uſeleſs in the firmament, 

And turn them downwards on the ſhade 
Which abſence of the ſun has made, 
Amounts to more in point of merit 105 
Than all your tribe did e'er inherit: 

Oft by that planet's friendly ray 

The midnight trav'ler finds his way; 


Safe by the favour of her beams 


Midſt precipices, lakes and ſtreams; 110 


r 1 
While you miſlead him, and your light, 


Seen like a cottage lamp by night, 

With hopes to find a ſafe retreat, 

Allures and tempts him to his fate: 

As this is fo, I needs muſt call 115 
The merit of your light but ſmall: 

You need not boaſt on't tho* your own ; 
Tis light indeed, but worſe than none; 
Unlike to what the moon ſupplies, 


Which you call borrow'd and deſpiſe. 120 
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F AB ES Y; 


The Ap E, the PARROT, and the 
JACKDAW. 


Hold it raſh at any time 
I To deal with fools diſpos'd to rhime 5 
Diſſuaſive arguments provoke 
Their utmoſt rage as ſoon as ſpoke : 
Encourage them, and for a day 5 
Or two you're ſafe by giving way 
But when they find themſelves betray'd, 
On you at laſt the blame is laid. 
They hate and ſcorn you as a traitor, 
The common lot of thoſe who flatter: 10 
But can a ſcribbler, Sir, be ſhunn'd ? 


What will you do when teas'd and dunn'd ? 
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When watch'd, and caught, and cloſely preſs'd, 
When complimented and careſsd: 

When Bavivs greets you with a bow, 15 
« Sir, pleaſe to read a line or two.” 

If you approve and ſay they're clever, 

« You make me happy, Sir, for ever.” 
What can be done? the caſe is plain, 

No methods of eſcape remain : 20 
Your're fairly novs'd, and muſt conſent. 
To bear, what nothing can prevent, 

A coxcomb's anger; and your fate 

Will be to ſuffer ſoon or late. 

An Ape that was the ſole delight 25 
Of an old woman day and night, 
Indulg'd at table and in bed, 

Attended like a child and fed: 

Who knew each trick, and twenty more 
Than ever Monkey play'd before, 30 
At laſt grew frantic and wou'd try, 


In ſpite of nature's laws, to fly. 
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Oft from the window wou'd he view 

The paſſing Swallows as they flew, 
Obſerve them fluttering round the walls, 35 
Or gliding o'er the ſmooth canals : 

He too mult fly, and cope with theſe ; 

For this and nothing elſe wou'd pleaſe : 

Ott thinking from the window's height, 
Three ſtories down to take his flight: 40 
He ſtill was ſomething loth to venture, 

As tending ſtrongly to the center : 

And knowing that the leaſt miſtake 
Might coſt a limb, perhaps his neck: 

The caſe you'll own was ſomething nice; 45 
He thought it beſt to aſk advice; 
And to the Parrot ſtraight applying, 
Allow'd to be a judge of flying, 

He thus began: + Yow'll think me rude, 
Forgive me pf I do intrude, 50 
For you alone my doubts can clear 


In ſomcthing that concerns me near : 


Le V. 


Do you imagine, if I try, 
That I ſhall cer attain to fly? 
The project's whimſical, no doubt, 55 


But ere you cenſure hear me out : 

That liberty's our greateſt bleſſing 
You'll grant me without farther preſſing; 
To live confin'd, tis plain and clear, 


Is ſomething very hard to bear : 60 


ö This you muſt know, who for an age 
Have been kept pris'ner in a cage, 

| Deny'd the privilege to ſoar 

With boundleſs freedom as before. 

| I have, *tis true, much greater ſcope 65 
Than you, my friend, can ever hope ; 

I traverſe all the houſe, and play 

My tricks and gambols every day : 


Oft with my miſtreſs in a chair 


1 


I ride abroad to take the air; 70 


62 


Make viſits with her, walk at large, 


A maid or footman's conſtant charge. 


F AB L E 
Yet this is nothing, for I find 
Myſelf ſtill hamper'd and confin'd ; 
A grov'ling thing: I fain would riſe _ 75 
Above the earth and mount the ſkies : 
The meaneſt birds, and inſects too, 
This feat with greateſt eaſe can do, 


To that gay creature turn about 


V. 48 


That's beating on the pane without; 80 
Ten days ago, perhaps but five, 

A worm, it ſcarcely ſeem'd alive: 

By threads ſuſpended, tough and ſmall, 
Midſt duſty cobwebs on a wall; 

Now dreſs'd in all the diff'rent dies 85 
That vary in the ev'ning ſkies, 

He ſoars at large, and on the wing 
Enjoys with freedom all the ſpring; 
Skims the freſh lakes, and riſing ſees 
Beneath him far the loftieſt trees ; 90 
And when he reſts he makes his bow'r 


The cup of ſome delicious flow'r. 
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Shall creatures ſo obſcurely bred, 
On mere corruption nurs'd and fed, 
A glorious privilege obtain, 95 
Which I can never hope to gain ? 

Shall I, like man's imperial race 

In manners, cuſtoms, ſhape and face, 
Expert in all ingenious tricks, 

To tumble, dance, and leap ver ſticks; 100 
Who know to ſooth and coax my betters, 
And match a beau, at leaſt in letters; 

Shall I deſpair and never try 

(What meaneſt inſets can) to fly? 

Say, mayn't I without dread or care 105 
At once commit me to the air, 

And not fall down and break my bones 
Upon thoſe hard and flinty ſtones ? 

Say, if to ſtir my limbs before 

Will make me glide along or ſoar? 110 
All things they ſay are lcarn'd by trying; 


No doubt it is the fame with flying. 


I wait 


F AB L 1 3 
I wait your judgment with reſpect, 
And ſhall proceed as you direct. 

Poor. Poll, with gen'rous pity mov'd, 
The Ape's fond raſhneſs thus reprov'd : 115 
For, tho? inſtructed by mankind, 

Her tongue to candor ſtill inclin'd. 

My friend, the privilege to riſe 
Above the earth and mount the ſkies, 

Is glorious ſure, and *tis my fate 120 
To feel the want on't with regret ; | 


A pris'ner to a cage confin'd, 


Tho' wing'd and of the flying kind. 


With you the caſe is not the ſame, 

You're quite terreſtrial by your frame, 125 
And ſhou'd be perfectly content 

With your peculiar element: 

You have no wings, I pray reflect, 

To lift you and your courſe direct; 


Thoſe arms of yours will never do, 130 


Not twenty in the place of two; 
D 
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They ne'er can lift you from the ground, 
For broad. and long, they're thick and round; 
And therefore if you chooſe the way, 
To: leap the window, as you ſay, 135 
Tis certain that you'll be the jeſt 
Of every inſect, bird and beaſt: 
When you lie batter'd by your fall 
Juſt at the: bottom of the wall. 
Be prudent then, improve the pow'rs 140 
Which nature gives in place of ours. 
You'll find them readily eonduce 
At once to pleaſure and to ule. 
But airy waims and crotchets lead 
To certain loſs, and ne'er ſucceed > 143 
As folks, tho inly vex'd and teas'd, 
Will oft ſeem ſatisfy'd and pleas'd. 

The Ape approv'd of every word, 


At this time utter'd by the bird : 


But nothing in opinion chang'd, 130 
Thought only how to be reveng'd. 
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It happer'd when the day was fair, 
That Poll was ſet to take the air, 
Juſt where the Monkey oft ſat poring 
About experiments in ſoaring : I 55 
Diſſembling his' contempt and rage, 
He ſtept up ſoftly to the cage, 
And with a ſly malicious grin, 
Accoſted thus the bird within, 
You ſay, I am not form'd for flight; 160 
In this you' certainly are right : 
'Tis very plain upon reflection, 
But to yourſelf there's no objection, 
Since flying is the very trade 
For which the winged race is made; 163 
And therefore for our mutual port, 
Pl make you fly, you can't be hurt. 
With that he ſlyly ſlipt the ſtring 
Which held the cage up by the ring. 


In vain the Parrot begg'd and pray'd, 170 


No word was minded that ſhe faid: 
D 2 
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Down went the cage, and on the ground 
Bruis'd and half-dead poor Poll was found. 
Pug who for ſome time had attended 
To that alone which now was ended, 175 
Again had leiſure to purſue 
The project he had firſt in view. 

Quoth he, A perſon if he's wiſe 
Will only with his friends adviſe, 
They know his temper and his parts, 1 80 
And have his intereſt- near their hearts. 
In matters which he ſhould forbear, 
They'll hold him back with prudent care, 
But never from an envious ſpirit 
Forbid him to diſplay his merit; 185 
Or judging wrong, from ſpleen and hate 
His talents ſlight or underrate : 
I ated ſure with ſmall reflection 
In aſking counſel and direction 


From a fly minion whom I know 190 


To be my rival and my fo: 


AB L E V. 37 
One who will conftantly endeavour 
To hurt me 1n our lady's favour, 
And watch and plot to keep me down, 
From obvious interefts of her own: 195 
But on the top of that old tow'r 
An honeſt Daw has made his bow'r ; 
A faithful friend whom one may truſt, 
My debtor too for many a crult ; 
Which m the window oft I lay 200 
For him to come and take away : 
From gratitude no doubt he'll give 
Such counſel as I may receive ; 

Well back'd with reaſons ſtrong and plain 
To puſh me forward or reſtrain. 205 
One morning when the Daw appear'd, 

The project was propos'd and heard: 
And tho” the bird was much ſurpriz'd 

To find friend Pug ſo ill advis'd, 

He rather choſe that he ſhou'd try 210 


At his own proper riſk to fly, 
2 3 
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Than hazard, in a caſe ſo nice, 


To ſhock him by too free advice. 
Quoth he, I'm certain that you'll find 
The project anſwer to your mind; 215 
Without ſuſpicion, dread or care, 
At once commit you to the air; 
You'll ſoar aloft, or, it you pleaſe, 


Proceed ſtraight forwards at your eaſe: 


The whole depends on refolution, 220 


Which you poſſeſs from conſtitution ; 
And if you follow as I lead, 

*Tis paſt a doubt you muſt ſucceed, 

So ſaying, from the turret's height 

The jackdaw ſhot with downward flight, 22 5 
And on the edge of a canal, 

Some fifty paces from the wall, 

'Lighted, obſequious to attend 

The Monkey when he ſhould deſcend: 

But he, altho' he had believ'd 230 


The flatterer and was deceiv'd, 


FAS LA 39 
Felt ſome miſgivings at his heart 
In vent'ring on ſo new an art: 
But yet at laſt *tween hope and fear 
Himſelf he truſted to che alr, 235 
But far'd like him whom poets mention 
With Droalus's old invention: 
Directly downwards on his head 
He fell, and lay an hour for dead. 
The various creatures in the place, 240 
Had diff'rent thoughts upon the caſe, 
From ſome his fate compaſſion drew, 
But thoſe I muſt confeſs were few; 
The reſt eſteem'd him rightly ſerv'd, 
And in the manner he deſerv'd, 245 
For playing tricks beyond his ſphere, 
Nor thought the puniſhment ſevere. 
They gather'd round him as he lay, 
And jeer'd him when he limp'd away. 


Pug diſappointed thus and hurt, 250 


And grown beſides the public ſport, 
D 4 
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Found all his different paſſions change 
At once to fury and revenge : 
The Daw 'twas uſeleſs to purſue, 
His helpleſs brood, as next in view, 25 5 
With unrelenting paws he ſeiz'd, 
One's neck he wrung, another ſqueez'd, 
Till of the number four or five, 
No ſingle bird was left alive. 

Thus counſellors, in all regards 260 
Tho' different, meet with like rewards : 
The ſtory ſhews the certain fate 
Of every mortal ſoon or late, 

Whoſe evil genius for his crimes 


Connects with any fop that rhimes. 265 
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The Boy and the RAINBOW. 


2 ye ſages, if ye find 
Mongſt animals of ev'ry kind. 


Of each condition ſort and ſize, 

From whales and elephants to flies, 

A creature that miſtakes his plan, 5 
And errs ſo conſtantly as man. 

Each kind purſues his proper good, 
And ſeeks for pleaſure, reſt and food, 

As nature points, and never errs 


In what it chooſes and prefers ; 10 


r VI. 


Man only blunders, tho” poſſeſt 


Of talents far above the- reſt. 


Deſcend to inſtances and try ; 
An ox will ſcarce attempt to fly, 
Or leave his paſture in the wood 15 
With fiſhes to explore the flood. N 
Man only acts, of every creature, 
In oppoſition to his nature. 
The happineſs of human-kind 
Conſiſts in rectitude of mind, 20 | 
A will ſubdu'd to reaſon's ſway, 
And paſſions practisꝰd to obey ; 
An open and a gen'rous heart, 
Refin'd from ſelfiſhneſs and art; 
Patience which mocks at fortune's pow'r, 25 
And wiſdom never fad nor four : 
In theſe conſiſt our proper bliſs 
Elſe PLAro reaſons much amis : 


But fooliſh mortals ſtill purtue 


Falſe happineſs in place of true; 30 


D 


Ambition ſerves us for a guide, 
Or Luſt, or Avarice or Pride; 
While Reaſon no aſſent can gain, 
And Revelation warns in vain. 
Hence thro? our lives in every ſtage, 35 
From infancy itſelf to age, 
A happineſs we toil to find, 
Which ſtill avoids us like the wind ; 
Ev'n when we think the prize our own, 
At once 'tis vaniſh'd, loſt and gone. 40 
You'll aſk me why I thus rehearſe, 
All ErrcTeTus in my verſe, 
And if I fondly hope to pleaſe 
With dry reflections, ſuch as theſe, 
So trite, ſo hackny'd, and ſo ſtale ? 45 
PI take the hint and tell a tale. 
One ev'ning as a ſimple ſwain 
His flock attended on the plain, 


The ſhining Bow he chanc'd to ſpy, 


Which warns us when a ſhow'r is nigh; 50 


L VI. 


With brighteſt rays it ſcem'd to glow, 
Its diſtance eighty yards or fo. 
This bumpkin had it feems been told 
The ſtory of the cup of gold, 
Which Fame reports 1s to be tound 55 
Juſt where the Rainbow meets the ground; 
He theretore felt a ſudden itch 
To ſeize the goblet and be rich; 
I 
Hoping, yet hopes are oft but vain, 
No mare to toll thro! wind and rain, 60 
But fir indulging by the fire, 
Midſt eaſe and plenty, like a ſquire: 
He mark'd the very ſpot of land 
On which the Rainbow Kem'd to ftand, 
And Repping forwards at his leiſure 65 
Expected ta have found the treature. 
Bur as he mov'd, the cobur'd ray 
Still chang'd its place and ſlipt away, 
As ſceming his approach to ſhun; 


% U * * 
From walking he began to run, 
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Bur all in vain, it ſtill withdrew 

As nimbly as he cou'd purſue ; 

At laſt thro' many a bog and lake, 

Rough craggy road and thorny brake, 
It-led che eaſy fool, till night 75 
Approach'd, then vaniſh'd in his ſight, 


And left him to compute his gains, 


With nought but labour for his pains. 
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F AB LE VII. 
CELIA and ber MIRROR. 


\ S there are various forts of minds, 
So friendſhips are of diff*rent kinds: 


Some, conſtant when the obhject's near, 


Soon vaniſls if it diſappear: 

Another ſort, with equal flame, | 5 
In abſence will be ſtill the ſame; 

Some folks a trifle will provoke, 


Their weak attachment ſoon 1s broke ; 


Some great offences only move 


To:change in friendſhip or in love. 10 
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Affection, when it has its ſource 

In things that ſnift and change of courſe, 

As theſe diminiſh and decay, 

Muſt likewiſe fade and melt away. 

But when *tis of a nobler 116 

Inſpir'd by rectitude of mind, 

Whatever accident arrives, 1 

It lives, and death itſelf ſurvives 

Thoſe different kinds reduc'd to two, 

Falſe friendſhip: may be call'd and true, 20 
In Cer14's drawing-room of late 

Some female friends were met to chat; 

Where after much diſcourſe had paſt, 

A portrait grew the theme at laſt: 8 

Twas CLIA's you muſt underſtand, 2 5 

And by a celebrated hand. 

Says one, That picture ſure muſt ſtrike, 

In all reſpects it is ſo like; 

Your very features, ſhape and air 


Exprets'd, believe me, to a hair: 30 
The 


A 


The price I'm ſure cou'd not be ſmall.— 
Juſt fifty guineas frame and all.— 

That Mirror there is wond'rous fine — 

I own the bauble coſt me nine; 

Pm fairly cheated you may ſwear, 35 
For never was a thing ſo dear: 

Dear —quoth the Looking- glaſs and ſpoke, 
Madam, it wou'd a ſaint provoke : 

Muſt that fame gaudy thing be'own'd 

A pennyworth at fifty pound; 40 
While I at nine am reckon'd dear, 

"Tis what I never thought to hear. 

Let both our merits now be try'd, 

This fair aſſembly ſhall decide ; 

And I will prove it to your face, 45 
That you are partial in the caſe. 

I give a likeneſs far more true 

Than any artift ever drew: 

And what is vaſtly more, expreſs 


Your whole variety of dreſs: 50 
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Tis out of faſhion in a trice, 


30 F A B. IL. E , VM. 
From morn to noon, from noon to night, 
I watch each change and paint it right; 
Beſides Pm miſtreſs of the art, 


Which conquers and ſecures a heart. 


I teach you how to ule thoſe arms, 55 
That vary and aſſiſt your charms, 

And in the triumphs of the fair, 

Claim half the merit for my ſhare; _ 

So when the truth is fairly told, 

Lm worth at leaſt my weight in gold; 60 
But that. vain thing of which yau.{peak _ 
Becomes quite uſeleſs in a week. 


For, tho' it had no other vice, 


The cap is.chang'd, the cloke, the gown ; 65 
It muſt no lopger ſtay in town ; 


But goes in courſe to hide a wall \ 
With others in. your country-hall. 4 


The Mirror thus: — The Nymph reply d, Y 


Your merit cannot be deny'd : „ +: V 
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The portrait too, I myſt. contels, 
In ſoine reſpe&ts has vaſtly If. 
But you yourſclf will freely grant 
That it has virtues which you want. 
Tis certain that you can expreſs 

My ſhape, my features and my dreſs, 
Not juſt as well, but better too 


Than KNELLER once or RAMSAY now. 


But that ſame image in your heart 
Which thus excels the painter's art, 
The ſhorteſt abſence can deface, 
And put a monkey's in its place: 


That other which the canvas bears, 


Unchang'd and conſtant, laſts for years, 


51 


74 


Wou'd keep its luſtre and its bloom 85 


Tho? it were here and I at Rome. 


When age and ſickneſs ſhall invade 


Thoſe youthful charms and make them fade, 


Yow'll ſoon perceive it, and reveal 


What partial friendſhip ſhou'd conczal : 90 


EZ 
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You'll tell me, in your uſual way, 


Of furrow'd cheeks and locks grown gray; 
Your gen'rous rival, not ſo cold, * 
Will ne'er ſuggeſt that I am old; 

Nor mark when time and flow diſeaſe 95 
Has ſtolPn the graces wont to pleaſe ; 

But keep my image to be ſeen 

In the full bloſſom of ſixteen: 

Beſtowing freely all the praiſe 

I merited in better days. 100 
You will (when I am turn'd to duſt, 

For beauties die, as all things muſt, 

And you remember but by ſeeing) 
Forget that e'er I had a being: 

But in that picture I ſhall live, 105 
My charms ſhall death itfelf {urvive, 

And figur'd by the pencil there 


Tell that your miſtreſs once- was fair. 


Weigh each advantage and defect, 


The Portrait merits moſt reſpect: 110 


r 


Your qualities would recommend . 
A ſervant rather than a friend; 
But ſervice ſure, in every caſe, 


To friendſhip yields the higher place. 
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F A B L E VIII. 


De Fiss nr RMA. 


Initated from Tu RO RITus. A 


\ all the ſages tis confeſt 

B That hope when moderate is beſt: 
But when indùlg d beyond due meaſure 
It yields a vain deceitful pleuſure 
Which cheats the ſimple, and betrays 3 
To miſchief in a thouſand ways © 
Juſt hope aſſiſts in all our toils, | 
The wheels of induſtry it oils; 
In great attempts the boſom fires, 
And zeal and conſtancy inſpires. 10 
Falſe hope, like a deceitful dream, | 
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Reſts on ſome viſionary ſcheme, 
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F ABLE VIII. 1 

| 

The FiSHERMEN. 1 

Imitated Yrom Tazockirus. : 1 

B* all the ſages tis confeſt 1 

That hope when moderate is beſt: br 

But when indulg*d beyond due meaſure 1 
It yields a yain deceitful pleaſure, | 0 

Which cheats the ſimple; and betrays 9 9 

To miſchief in a thouſand ways: | 1 
Juſt hope aſſiſts in all our toils, | ' 

The wheels of induſtry it oils; il 

In great attempts the boſom. fires, | [0 
And zeal and conſtancy inſpires. 10 | 


Falſe hope, like a deceitful dream, 


Reſts on ſome viſionary ſcheme, 
E 4 


# 
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And keeps us idle to our loſs, 
Inchanted with our hands acroſs. 

A Tale an ancient Bard has told 15 
Of two poor Fiſhermen of old, 
Their names were (leſt I ſhould forget 
And put the reader in a pet, 
Leſt critics too ſhowd make a pother) . 
The one AsPHEL1o, GRIPvs tother. 20 
The men were very poor, their trade 
Coy'd-fcarce afford them daily bread. 
Tho' phy'd with induſtry and care 
Thro' the whole ſeaſon, foul and fair. 
Upon a rock their cottage ſtood., 23 
On all ſides bounded by the flood: 
It was a miſerable ſeat, 
Like cold and hunger's worſt retreat: 
And yet it ſerv'd them both for life, 
As neither cou'd maintain a wife; 30 
Two walls were rock, and two were ſand, 


Ramm'd up with ſtakes and made to ftand. 


FD BLE, Wils 


A roof hung threat' ning o'er their heads 

Of boards halt-rotten, thateh'd with reeds. 
And as no thief e' er touch'd their ſtore, _ 35 
A hurdle ſery'd them for a door. 

Their beds were leaves; againſt the wall 
A ſail hung drying, yard and all. 

On one ſide lay an old patch'd wherry, 


Eike CHAROx's on the Stygian ferry: 40 
On t' other, baſkets. and a net, 
With ſea-weed foul and always wet. 


Theſe ſorry inſtruments of tradlle 
Were all the, furniture they had: 
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For they had neither ſpit nor pot, 43 i 
Unleſs my author has forgot. | | 3 

Once ſome few hours ere break of day, 1 
As in their-hut- our Fiſhers lay, | 1 


The one awak'd and wak'd his neighbour, 
That both might ply their daily labour; 30 
For cold and hunger are confeſt 


No friends to indolence or reſt. 


ﬆ FIA B L E unf 
Friend; quoth the drowſy ſwain, and ſwort, 

What you have done has hurt me more 

Than all your fervice can repay 95 

For years to come by night and day; 

vod ve broke. the thought 6n't makes me 

mad | | 

The fineſt dream that &er I Rad. yy” 

Quoth Gnus: Friend your ſpeech wou'd 
prove | 

You mat indeed, or elſe in love; 60 

For dreams ſhou'd weigh but light with thoſe 

Who feel the want-of food and cloths : 

J gueſs, tho? ſimple and untaught, 

You dream'd about a lucky draught, 

Or money found by chance: they ſay, 65 

That “hungry foxes dream of prey.“ 
You're wond'rous ſhrewd, upon my troth, 

AsPHtrTo cry'd, and right in both: 

My dream had gold in't, as you ſaid, 


And fiſhing too, our conſtant trade; 70 


FA B L B VIE $$. 
And fince your gueſs has hit ſo near, 


In ſhort, the whole on't you ſha!l hear. 
Upon the ſhore I ſeem'd to ſtand, 
My rod and tackle in my hand; 


The baited hook full oft I threw, * 73 


But ſtill in vain, I nothing drew: 

A fiſh at laſt appear'd to bite, 

The cork div*d quickly out of ſight, 

And ſoon the dipping rod I found 

With ſomething weighty bent half round: 80 
Quoth I, Good luck has come at laſt, 

I've ſurely made a happy calt : 

This fiſh, when in the market ſold, 

In place of braſs will ſell for gald : 

To bring it ſafe within my reach, 85 
I drew it ſoftly to the beach: 

But long ere it had come ſo near 

The water gleam'd with ſomething clear; 


Each paſſing billow caught the blaze, 


And glitt'ring ſhone with golden rays. go 


60 F A B L E VIII. 


Of hope and expectation full 
Impatient, yet afraid to pull, 

To ſhore I ſlowly brought my prize, 
A golden fiſh of largeſt ſize : 
Twas metal all from head to tail, 1 
Quite ſtiff and glitt'ring ev'ry ſcale. whe 
Thought I, my 1 now is made 3 
Tis time to quit the fiſhing trade, 

And chooſe ſome other, where the gains 
Are ſure, and come for half the pains. 100 
Like creatures cf amphibious nature 5 * 
One hour on land and three in water - 5 
We hve midſt danger, toil and care, 
Yet never have a groat to ſpare : 

While others, not expos'd to harm, 105. 
Grow rich, tho' always dry and warm; 
This treaſure will ſuffice, and * 
To place me handſomly an ſhore, 
In {ome ſnug manor now a frain, 


My ſteers ſhall turn the furrow'd plain, 110 


5 1 oe” i N 
F A B L E Vir. & 

While on a mountain's graſſy fide * 

My flocks are paſt'ring far and wide: 

Beſide all this, I'll have a ſeat 

Convenient, clegant and near, 

A houſe not over-great nor ſmall, 115 

Three rooms, a kitchen, and a hall. 

The offices contriv'd with care 

And fitted to complete. a ſquare : 

A garden well laid out; a wife, 

To double all the joys of life; 120 

With children pratt'ling at my knees, 

Such trifles as are ſure to pleaſe. 

Thoſe gay deſigns, and twenty more, 

| in my dream was running o'er, 

While you, as if you ow'd me ſpite, 125 

Broke in and put them all to flight, 

lew the whole viſion into air, 

And left me waking in deſpair. 

Of late we have been poorly fed, 

Laſt night went ſupperleſs to bad: 130 


323 
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Yet, if J had it in my pow'r 

My dream to lengthen for an hour, 

The pleaſure mounts to fuch a ſum, 

Fd faſt for fifty yet to come. 

Therefore to bid me riſe is vain 135 
Pl wink and try to dream again. 

If this, quoth GRipus, is the way | 
You chooſe, I've nothing more to ſay; 
Tis plain that dreams of wealth will ſerve 
A perſon who reſolves to ſtarve ; 140 
But ſure, to hug a fancy'd caſe, 

That never did nor can take place, 

And for the pleaſures it can give 
Neglect the trade by which we live, 

Is madneſs in its greateſt height, 145 
Or ] miſtake the matter quite: 

Leave ſuch vain fancies to the great, 

For folly ſuits a large eſtate : 

The rich may ſafely deal in dreams, 


Romantic hopes and airy ſchemes. 150 


J 


HAN LIE IM 8 
But you and I, upon my word, 


Such paſtime cannot well afford; [| 
And therefore if you would be wile, 


Take my advice, for once, and riſe. 
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CID and the SHEPHERD. 


WII ſets his heart on things below, 


But little happineſs ſhall _ | 


For every object he purſues 

Will vex, deceive him and abuſe: 

While he whoſe hopes and wiſhes rife 5 
To endleſs bliſs above the ſkies, 

A true felicity ſhall gain, 

With freedom from both care and pain. 

He ſeeks what yields him peace and reſt, 
Both when in poet and poſſeſt. 19 
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A ſwain, whoſe flock had gone aſtray, 
Was wand'ring far out of his way 
Thro? deſarts wild, and chanc'd to ſee 
A ſtripling leaning on a tree, | 
In all things like the human-kind, I5 
But that upon his back behind 
Two wings were from his ſhoulders ſpread 
Of gold and azure ting'd with red ; 
Their colour like the ev*ning ſky : 
A golden quiver grac'd his thigh: - 20 
His bow unbended in his hand 
He held, and wrote with on the ſand ; * 
As one whom anxious cares purſue, 
In muſing oft is wont to do. 
He ſtarted ſtill with ſudden fear, 23 
As if ſome danger had been near, 
And turn'd on every ſide to view 
A flight of birds that round him flew, 
Whoſe preſence ſeem'd to make him ſad, 


For all were ominous and bad; 20 


FIA BL E IN 65 


The hawk was there, the type of ſpite, 
The jealous owl that ſnuns the light, 
The raven, whoſe prophetic bil 
Denounces woe and miſchief ſtill ; 

The vulture hungry to devour, 33 
Tho' gorg'd and glutted ev'ry hour; N 
With theſe confus'd an ugly crew 

Of harpies, bats and dragons flew, 

With talons arm'd and teeth and ſtings, 
The air was darken'd with their wings. 40 
The ſwain, tho? frighten'd, yet drew near, 
Compaſſion roſe in place of fear, 

He to the winged youth began, 

« Say, are you mortal and of man, 

Or ſomething of celeſtial birth, 45 
From heaven deſcended to the earth? 

I am not of terreſtrial kind, 

Quoth Cue, nor to earth confin'd : 


Heav'n is my true and proper ſphere, 


My reft and happineſs are there: * 5b 
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Thro' all the boundleſs realms of light 

The phoenix waits upon my flight, 

With other birds whoſe names are known + 
In that delightful place alone. | 
But when to earth my courſe I bend, ' 55 
At once they leave me and aſcend ; 

And for companions, in their ſtead, | 
Thoſe winged monſters there ſucceed, 
Who hov'ring round me night and day, 
Expect and claim me as their prey, 60 

Sir, quoth the Shepherd, if you'll try, 
Your arrows ſoon will make them fly; 

Or if they brave them and reſiſt, 
My ſling is ready to aſſiſt. 

Incapacle of wounds and pain, 65 
Reply'd the winged youth again, 
Theſe foes our weapons will defy ; 
Immortal made, they never die; 


But live to haunt me every where, 


While I remain within their ſphere. 70 


E!A BL EB '? 6 
Sir, quoth the Swain, might J adviſe, 

You ſtraight ſhow'd get above the ſkies : 

It ſeems indeed your only way, 

For nothing here is worth your ſtay : 

Beſide, when foes like theſe moleſt, 75 


You'll find but little peace or reſt. 
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E ACH. nah for. public fame 
Engages in a deſprate games: = 
His labour he will find but lot, gl] 
Or leſs than half repaid at moſt 7 44 1 
To prove this point. I ſhall;nor choaſe 415 
The arguments Which Stoics uſe 3-4 1 
That human life is but a. dream . 
And few things in it what they ſeem; 
That praiſe is vain and little worth, 
An empty bauble, and ſo fort. 1e 
ll offer one, but-of a kind r 


Not half fo ſubtil and refin'd; - , 
F 4 
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Which, when the reſt are out of ſight, rs 
May ſometimes chance to have its weight. 
The man who ſets his merits lig! 15 

'To glitter in the public eye, 

Shou'd have defects but very ſmall, 

Or ſtrictly ſpeaking, none at all : 

For that ſucceſs which ſpreads his fame, - 
Provokes each envious tongue to blame, 20 
And makes his faults and failings known 
Where'er his better parts are ſhown, 

Upon a time, as Poets fing, 

The Birds all waited on their king, 

His hymeneal rites to grace; 25 
A flow'ry meadow was the place; 

They all were frolickſome and gay 
Amidſt the pleaſures of the day, 

And ere the feſtival was clos' d., 

A match at finging was propos d 30 
The queen herſelf a wreath prepar'd, 


To be the conqueror's reward 4 - 


RAB LI a 7 
With ſtore Gf pinks and daiſies in it, 


And many a ſongſter try'd to win t; Ri 


But all the judges ſoon confeſt 435 


The Swan ſuperior to the» reſt, 
He got the garland from the bride, 
With honour and applauſe beſide : 
A tattling gooſe, with envy ſtung, - + 7 
Altho? herſelf ſhe ne'er had ſung,. 40 
Took this occaſion to reveal 
What Swans ſeem ſtudious to conceal, 
And, ſkill'd in ſatire's artful ways, 
Invective introduc'd with praiſ mea. 
The Swan, quoth ſhe, upon my word, 45 
Deſerves applauſe from ev'ry bird: 
By proof his charming voice you know, 
His feathers ſoft and white as ſnow ;- - - 
And if you faw him when he ſwims. 
Majeſtic on the ſilver ſtreams, 50 
He'd ſeem complete in all reſpects: 


But nothing is without defects; 
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For that is true, which few wou'd think, 
His legs and feet are black as ink — | 
As black as ink — if this be true, 55 
To me 'tis wonderful and new, 
The ſov'reign of the birds reply'd ; 
But ſoon the truth on't ſhall be try'd. 
Sir, ſhew your limbs, and for my ſake, 
Cenfute at once this foul miſtake, 60 
For I'll maintain, and I am right, 
T hat, like your feathers, they are white. 
Sir, quoth the Swan, it wou'd be yain 
For me a falſhood to maintain; 
My legs are black, and proof will ſhow 
Beyond diſpute that they are ſo: 


But if J had not got a prize 
Which glitters much in ſome folks eyes, 
Not half the birds had ever known 


What truth now forces me to own. 70 
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IS not the point in works of art 
Wich care to furniſſi every part., 

That each to high perfection rais'd, 
May draw attention and be prais'd, ö 
An object by itſelf reſpected, 5 
Tho! all the others were neglected: 
Not maſters only this can do, TEL 
But many a- vulgar artiſt too: 
We know diſtinguiſh'd merit moſt 
When in the whole the parts are loſt, 10 
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When nothing riſes up to ſhine, 0 

Or draw us from the chief deſign, 
When one united full elfect 

Is felt, before we can reflect | 
And mark the cauſes that conſpire 15 
To charm, and force us to admire. | 
This is indeed a maſter's part, 

The very ſummit of his, art, 
And therefore when ye ſhall rehearſe .. 
To friends for trial of your verſe, 20 
Mark their behaviour and their way; 

As much, at leaſt, as what they fay ; 

If they ſeem pleas'd, and yet are mute, 
The poem's good beyond diſpute z 

But when they babble all the while, 25 
Now praiſe the ſenſe, and now the ſtile, 


Tis plain that ſomething mult be wrong, 


This too weak or that too ſtrong, 
The art is wanting which conveys 


Impreſſions in. myſterious ways, 5x Lager 
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And makes us froth a whole receive” 
What no divided parts can give: - 
Fine writing, therefore, ſeems of courſe 
Leſs fit to pleaſe at firſt than worſe. 

A language fitted to the ſenſe 35 
Will hardly paſs for eloquence. 

One feels its force, before he ſees 

The charm which gives it power to pleaſe, | 
And ere inſtructed to admire, | 


Will read and read and never tire. 40 


But when the ftile is of a kind 

Which ſoars and leaves the ſenſe behind, 
'Tis ſomething by itſelf, and draws | 
From vulgar judges dull applauſe ; 

| They'll yawn, and tell you as you read, 45 
« Thoſe lines are mighty fine indeed;” 
But never will your works peruſe 

At any time, if they can chooſe. 


'Tis not the thing which men call wit, 


Nor characters, tho truly hit, 5a 
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Nor flowing numbers ſoft or ſtrong, - 


That bears the raptur'd ſoul along ; 
Tis ſomething of a diff rent kind, 
Tis all thoſe. ſilfully combin' d, 

To make what critics call a whole, 
Which raviſhes and charms the ſoul. 


Arxxxis by fair CEL14's ſcorn 


To grief abandon'd and forlorn, 


Had ſought in ſolitude to cover 
His anguiſh, like a hopeleſs lover : 
With his fond paſſion to debate, 


Gay STREPHON ſought his rural ſeat, 


55 


And found him with the ſnepherds plac'd 


Far in a ſolitary waſte. — 


My friend, quoth he, you're much to 


blame 8 
This fooliſh ſoftneſs quit for ſhame; 
Nor fondly doat upon a woman, 


65 


Whole charms are nothing more than com- 


mon. 


ARDUEg o gf 
That Css handſome I agree, 
But CLara's handſomer than ſne: 70 
EuANxTRE's wit, which all commend, 
Does CETLIA's certainly tranſcend: 
Nor can you find the leaſt pretence 
With PuzBe's to compare her ſenſe; 
With better taſte BELMDA dreſſes, 75 
With truer ſtep the floor ſhe preſſes; 
And for behaviour ſoit and kind, 
Merissæ leaves her far behind: 
What witchcraft then can fix the chain 
Which makes you ſuffer her diſdam, 8g 
And not attempt the manly part 
To ſet at liberty your heart? 
Make but one ſtruggle, and you'll ſee 


That in a moment you'll be free. 


This STREPHON urg'd, and ten times more, 


From topics often touch'd before: 86 


In vain his eloquence he try'd; 


ALtx1s, ſighing, thus reply'd; 


— — — 
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If CLara's handſome and a toaſt, 
*Tis all the merit ſhe can boaſt: ' 90 


Some fame EvanTre's wit has gain'd, 


Becauſe by prudence not. reſtrain'd, 
Patse I own is wondrous wiſe, 

She never acts but in diſguiſe: 
BaLIxDA's merit all confeſs 95 
Who know the myſtery of dreſs: 

But poor Mriiss a on the ſcore 

Of mere good- nature pleaſes more: 

In thoſe the reigning charin appears 

Alone, to draw our eyes and ears, 100 
No other riſes by its ſide 

And ſhines, attention to divide 

Thus ſeen alone it ſtrikes the eye, 

As ſomething exquifite and high : 

But in my CEL1a you will find 105 
Perfection of another kind; 
Each charm ſo artfully expreſt 


As ſtill to mingle with the reſt : 
Averſe 


F AB L E XI. 81 


Averſe and ſnunning to be known, 

An object by itſelf alone, 110 
But thus combin'd they make a ſpell 
Whoſe force no human tongue can tell ; 

A pow'rful magic which my breaſt 

Will ne'er be able to reſiſt : 115 
For as ſhe flights me or complies, 


Her conſtant lover lives or dies. 


* 
„ 1 


' 

"FABLE XI. | 
| 

The RAK E and the HERMIT. : 

| Youth, a pupil of the town, 1 
A Philoſopher and atheiſt grown, þ 
Benighted once upon the rod. | 
Found out a Hetwit's lone abode, EY b 
Whoſe hoſpitality in need | 5 
Reliev'd the travler and his ſteed, . | 
For both ſufficiently were tir'd, | j 
Well drench'd in ditches and bemir'd. 43 
Hunger the firſt attention claims; 9 
Upon the coals a raſher flames, 10 1 
Dry cruſts, and liquor ſomething ſtale, 9 


Were added to make up a meal; 
G 2 


E in ; » 


At which our trav'ler as he fat 
By intervals began to chat. 

*Tis odd, quoth he, to think what ſtrains 15 
Of folly govern ſome folks brains : 
What makes you chooſe this wild abode ? 
You'll ſay, *tis to converſe with God: 
Alas, I fear, tis all a whim; f 
You never ſaw or ſpoke with him. 20 
They talk of Providence's pow'r, 

And ſay it rules us every hour; 
To me all nature ſeems confuſion, 

And ſuch weak fancies mere deluſion. 

Say, if it ruPd and govern'd right 25 
Cou'd there be ſuch a thing as night; 
Which, when the ſun has left the ſkies, 
Puts all things ina deep diſguiſe ? 
If then a trav'ler chance to ſtray | 
The leaſt ſtep from the public way, 30 
He's ſoon in endleſs mazes toſt, 


As I have found it to my coſt. 


LI xl * 
Belides, the gloom which nature wears, 
Aſſiſts imaginary fears 
Of ghoſts and goblins from the waves 35 
Of ſulph'rous lakes and yawning grey 
All ſprung from ſuperſtitious ſeed, 

Like other maxims of the creed. 

For my part, I reject the tales 

Which faith ſuggeſts when reaſon fails; 40 
And reaſon nothing underſtands, 
Unwarranted by eyes and hands. 

Theſe ſubtil eſſences, like wind, 

Which ſome have dreamt of and call mind, 
It neer admits; nor joins the he 45 
Which ſays men rot, but never die. 

It holds all future things in doubr, 
And therefore wiſcly leaves them out: 
Suggefting what 1s worth our care, 

To take things preſent as they are, 50 
Our wiſeſt courſe : the reſt is folly 


The fruit of ſpleen and melancholly. 
G 3 
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Sir, quoth the Hermit, I agree | 
That reaſon ſtill our guide ſhow'd be: 
And will admit her as the teſt, 55 
Of what is true and what is beſt: 
But reaſon ſure wou'd bluſh for ſhame 
At what you mention in her name; 
Her dictates are ſublime and holy : 
Impiety's the child of folly : 66 
Reaſon with meaſur'd ſteps and flow 
To things above from things below 
Aſcends, and guides us thro' her ſphere 
With caution, vigilance and care. 
Faith in the utmoſt frontier ſtands, 65 
And reaſon puts us in her hands, 
But not till her commiſſion giv'n 
Is found authentic, and from heav'n. 
Tis ſtrange that man, a reasning creature, 
Shou'd miſs a God in viewing nature: 70 
Whoſe high perfections are diſplay'd 


In ev'ry thing his hands have made: 


F A B L E. XII. 87 


Ev'n when we think their traces loſt, 
When found again, we ſee them moſt ; 


The night itſelf which you would blame 73 


As ſomething wrong in nature's frame, 
Is but a curtain to inveſt 

Her weary children, when at reſt : 

Like that which mothers draw to keep 


The light off from a child aſleep. - 80 


Beſide, the fears which darkneſs breeds, 

At leaſt augments, in vulgar heads, 

Are far from uſeleſs, when the mind 

Is narrow and to earth confin'd ; 

They make the worldling think with pain 85 
On frauds and oaths and ill got gain ; 
Force from the ruffian's hand the knife 
Juſt rais'd againſt his neighbour's life ; 


And in defence of virtue's cauſe. 


Aſſiſt each ſanction of the laws. go 


But ſouls ſerene, where wiſdom dwells 


And ſuperſtitious dread expels, 
G 4 
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The filent majeſty of night 
Exeites to take a nobler flight ; . 


With ſaints and angels to explore 95 
The wonders of creating pow'r; 

And lifts on contemplation's wings: 
Above the. ſphere of mortal things : 
Walk forth and tread thoſe dewy plains 
Where night in awful ſilence reigns; 100 
The fky's ſerene, the air is ſtill, _ 

The woods ſtand liſt'ning on each hill, 

To catch the ſounds that ſink and ſwell 
Wide-floating from, the ev'ning bell, 
While foxes howl and beetles hum, 105 
Sounds which make ſilence ſtill more dumb: 
And try if folly raſh and rude 

Dares on the ſacred hour intrude, | 


Then turn your eyes to heay'n's broad frame, 


Attempt to quote thoſe lights by name, 110 
Which ſhine ſo thick and ſpread ſo far; 


Conceive a ſun in every ſtar, 


. XII. 89 


Round which unnumber'd planets roll, 
While comets ſhoot athwart the whole. 
From ſyſtem ſtill to ſyſtem ranging, 115 
Their various benefits exchanging, 

And ſhaking from their flaming hair 
The things moſt needed every where. 
Explore this glorious ſcene, and fay 

That night diſcovers leſs than day; 120 
That 'tis quite uſeleſs, and a ſign 

That chance diſpoſes, not deſign : 
Whoe'er maintains it, I'll pronounce 
Him either mad or elſe a dunce. 

For reaſon, tho? *tis far from ſtrong, 125 
Will ſoon find out that nothing's wrong, 
From ſigns and evidences clear, 

Of wiſe contrivance every where. 

The Hermit ended, and the youth 

| Became a convert to the truth; 130 
Ar leaſt, he yielded, and confeſt 

That all was order'd for the beſt. 
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KLE MI. 


PutBus and the SurPputrD. 


1 Cannot think but more or leſs 7 
True merit always gains ſucceſs; 
That envy, prejudice and ſpite, 
Will never ſink a genius quite. 
Experience ſhews beyond a doubt 5 
That worth, tho' clouded, will ſhine out. 
The ſecond name for epic ſong, 
Firſt claſſic of the Engliſh tongue, 
Great MIL rox, when he firſt appear'd, 


Was ill receiv'd and coldly heard: 10 


„ ma BLE XIII. 


In vain did faction damn thoſe lays 

Which all poſterity ſhall praiſe: 

Is Davpen or his works forgot 

For al that BuckIN HAM has wrote? 

The peer's ſharp ſatire, charg'd with ſenſe, 15 
Gives pleaſure at no one's expence : 

The Bard and Critic, both inſpir'd 

By Prepvs, ſhall be ſtill admir'd : 

Tis true that cenſure, right or wrong, 

May hurt at firſt the nobleſt ſong, 20 
And for a while defeat the claim 

Which any writer has to fame: 

A mere book-merchant with his tools 

Can iway with eaſe the herd of fools : 

Who on a moderate computation 25 
Are ten to one in every nation. — 

Your tile is ſtiff— your periods halt — 

In every line appears a fault 


The plot and incidents ill forted — 


4 


30 


No ſingle character ſupported — 


F:A BYL.E: AMIE of 


Your ſimilies will ſcarce apply; 

The whole misſhapen, dark and dry, 

All this will paſs, and gain end 

On the beſt poem, e'er was penn'd: 

But when the firſt aſſaults are o'er, 35 
When fops and witlings prate no more, 
And when your works are quite forgot 

By all who praiſe or blame by rote: 
Without ſelf-intereſt, ſpleen or hate 

The men of ſenſe decide your fate: 40 
Their judgment ſtands, and what they ſay 
Gains greater credit ev'ry day , 

Till groundleſs prejudices paſt, 

True merit has its due at laſt. 

The hackney ſcribblers of the town, 45 
Who were the firſt to write you down, | 
Their malice chang'd to admiration 
Promote your growing reputation, 


And to excels of praiſe proceed; 


But this ſcarce happens till you're dead, 30 
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When fame for genius, wit, and ſkill, 
Can do you neither good nor ill; 
Yet, if you would not be forgot, 


They'll help to keep your name afloat. 
An aged Swain that us'd to feed 55 
His flock upon a_mountain's head, 
Drew crouds of ſhepherds from each hill, 
To hear and profit by his ſkill; 
For ev'ry ſimple of the rock, 
That can oftend or cure a flock, 60 
He us'd to mark, and knew 1ts pow'r 
In ſtem and foliage, root and flow'r. 
Beſide all this, he cou'd foretel 
Both rain and ſunſhine paſſing well; 
By deep ſagacity he'd find, 65 
The future ſhiftings of the wind; 
And. gueſs meſt ſhrewdly ev'ry year 
If mutton wou'd be cheap or dear. 
To tell his ſkill in every art, 
Of which he underſtood a part, 70 


FAB LIE XIII gg 
His ſage advice was wrapt in tales, 
Which oft perſuade when reaſon fails; 
To do him juſtice every where 
Wou'd take more time than I can ſpare; 
And therefore now ſhall only rouch 723 
Upon a fact which authors vouch ; | 
That PreBus oft wou'd condeſcend 
To treat this Shepherd hke a friend: 
Oft when the folar chariot paſt, 
Provided he was not * haſte, 89 
He'd leave his ſteeds to take freſh breath, 
And crop the herbage of the heath; 
While with the Swain a turn or two 
He'd take, as landlords uſe to do, 
When ſick of finer folks in town, 35 
They find amuſement in a clown. 
One morning when the God alighted, 
His winged ſteeds look'd wild and frighted; 
The whip it ſeems had not been idle, 


One's traces broke, another's bridle: 9e 
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Le XIII. 
All four were ſwitch'd in every part, 


Like common jades that draw a cart, 

Whoſe ſides and haunches all along 

Show the juſt meaſure of the thong. 
Why, what's the matter, quoth the Swain, 

My lord, it gives your ſervant pain; 96 

Sure ſome offence is in the caſe, - 

1 read it plainly in your face. — 
Offence, quoth PE Bus, vex'd and heated; 

*Tis one indeed, and oft repeated: 100 

Since firſt I drove thro” heav'ns highway, 

That's before yeſterday, you'll ſay, 

The envious clouds in league with night 

Conſpire to intercept my light; 

ank vapours breath'd from putrid lakes, 105 

The ſteams of common: ſew'rs and jakes, 

Which under-ground ſhou'd be confin'd, 

Nor ſuffer'd to pollute the wind; 

Eſcap'd in air by various ways, 


Extinguiih or divert my rays. 110 
Oft 


FIA B LE XIII 955 
Oft in the morning, when my feeds © 
Above the ocean lift their heads. 
And when 1 hope to ſee my beams 
Far glittering on the woods and ſtreams; ; 
A ridge of lazy clouds that ſleep 115 | 
Upon the ſurface of the deep, — 
Receive at once and wrap me round 2 
in fogs extinguifh'd half and drowned: * 
But mark my purpoſe, and by Styx” + 
I'm not ſoon alter'd when I fix ; 120 
If things are ſuffer d at this pals, 
PII fairly turn my nags to gals : 
No more this idle round Pl dance, 
But let all nature take its chance. 

If, quoth the Shepherd, it were fit 125 
To argue with the god of wit, 
I cou'd a circumſtance ſuggeſt 
That wou'd alleviate things at leaſt. 


That clouds oppoſe your riſing light 


Full oft and lengthen out the night, 130 
H 


98 FABLE XIL 


Is plain; but ſoon they diſappear, 

And leave the ſky ſerene and clear; 

We ne'er expect a finer day, 

Than when the morning has been gray ; 
Beſides, thoſe vapours which confine 135 
You iſſuing from your eaſtern ſhrine, 

By heat ſublim'd and thinly ſpread, 
Streak all the ev'ning ſky with red: 

And when your radiant orb in vain 
Wou'd glow beneath the weſtern main, 140 
And not a ray cou'd reach our eyes, 
Unleſs reflected from the ſkies, 

Thoſe watry mirrors ſend your light 

In ſtreams amidſt the ſhades of night: 
Thus length' ning out your reign much more 
Than they had ſhorten'd it before. 146 
As this 1s ſo, I muſt maintain 


You've little reaſon to complain : 
For when the matter's underſtood, 
The ill ſeems balanc'd by the good; 150 


Ae XIII. 99 j 
The only diff'rence in the caſe 


1 3 
Is that the miſchief firſt takes place, 1 | 
a "Rl 
The compenſation when you're gone | 1 
Is rather ſomewhat late, I own: := f ö 
But fince 'tis fo, you'll own *tis fit 155 1 | 


To make the beſt on't, and ſubmit. 
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FABLE XIV. 


* 


The Bapuzp and the Tewpesr. 


1 nation boaſts a happy fate 
Whoſe prince is good aswell as great, 
Calm peace at home with plenty reigns, 
The law its proper courſe obtains 
Abroad the public is reſpected, 5 
And all its int'reſts are protected : 

But when his genius, weak or ſtrong, 

Is by ambition pointed wrong, 

When private greatneſs has poſſeſs'd 


In place of public good his breaſt, 10 
H 3 


1 F A B L E © xiv. 
'Tis certain, and III prove it true, 

That ev'ry miſchief muſt enſue. 

On ſome pretence a war is made, 

The citizen muſt change his trade; 

His ſteers the huſbandman unyokes, 15 
The fhepherd too muſt quit his flocks, 
His harmleſs life and honeſt gain, ; 
To rob, to murder, and be ſlain: 

The fields, once fruitful, yield no more 
Their yearly produce as before: 20 
Each uſeful plant neglected dies, 5 
While idle weeds licentious rife 
Unaumber' to uſurp the land 

Where yellow harveſts us'd to ſtand. 
Lean famine ſoon in courſe ſucceeds; 25 
Diſeaſes' follow as ſhe leads. 

No infant bands at loſe of day 

In ev'ry village ſport and play. 

The ſtreets are throng'd with orphans dying 


For want of bread, and widows crying: 30 


F. AB LE Mv. 106g 


Fierce rapine walks abroad unchain'd, 

By civil order not reſtrain'd : 

Without regard to right and wrong, 

The weak are injur'd by the ſtrong; 
The hungry mouth but rarely taſtes - 35 
The fatt'ning food which riot waſtes ; 
All ties of conſcience loſe their force, 
Ev'n ſacred oaths grow words of courſe. 
By what ſtrange cauſe are kings inclin'd 

To heap ſuch miſchiefs on mankind? 40 
What pow'rful arguments controul 

The native dictates of the ſoul ? 

The love of glory and a name 
Loud-ſounded by the trump of fame : 

Nor ſhall they miſs their end, unleſs 45 
Their guilty projects want ſucceſs. 

Let one poſſeſs'd of fov'reign ſway 
Invade and murder and betray, 

Let war and rapine fierce be hurl'd 


Thro' half the nations of the world; 50 
H 4 
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And prove ſucctſoful in a cburſe 

Of bad deſigns, and actions worſc, 

At once a demi-god he grows, 

And incens'd both in verſe and-profe, 

Becomes the idol of mankind; 55 

Tho! to what's good he's weak and blind; 

Approv'd, applauded, and reſpected, 

While better rulers are neglected. 
Where Shotts's airy tops divide 

Fair Lothian from the vale of Clyde, 60 

A Tempeſt from the eaſt and nortn 

Fraught with the vapours of the Forth, 

In paſſing to the Iriſh ſeas, 

Once chanc*d to meet the weſtern Breeze. 

The Tempeſt hail'd him with a roar, 65 

Make haſte and clear the way before; 

No paltry Zxynvynx muſt pretend 


To ſtand before me, or contend: 


Begone, or in a whirlwind toſt 


Your weak exiſtence will be loſt.” 70 


FiA LF U. nog 
The Tempeſt thus: The Breeze reply d 
If both our merits ſhou'd be try'd, 
Impartial juſtice wou'd decree 
That you ſheu'd yield the way to me.“ 
At this the Tempeſt rav d and ſtorm'd, 75 
Grew black and ten times more deform'd. 
What qualities, quoth he, of thine, 
Vain flatOring wind, can equal mine? 
Breath'd from ſome river, lake or bog, 
Tour riſe at firſt is in a fog; 80 
And creeping flowly oer the meads 
Scarce ſtir the willows or the reeds ; 
While thoſe that feel you hardly know 
The certain. point from which you blow. 
From earth*s deep womb, the child of fire, 8 f 


Fierce, active, vigorous, like my ſire, 


I ruſh to light; the mountains quake 
With dread, and all their foreſts ſhake : 
The globe itſelf convuls'd and torn, 


Feels pangs. unuſual when I'm born: go 
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106 FA B L E XIV. 

N ow free in air with ſov'reign ſway, 

I rule, and all the clouds obey : 

From eaſt to weſt my pow'r extends, 
Where day begins and where it ends: 
And from BoorzEs downwards far, 93 
Athwart the track of ev'ry ſtar. 

Thro' me the polar deep diſdains 

To ſleep in winter's froſty chains; 


But rous'd to rage, indignant heaves 


Huge rocks of ice upon its waves; 100 


While dread tornados lift on high 

The broad Atlantic to the ſky. 

I rule the elemental roar, 

And ſtrew with ſhipwrecks ev'ry ſhore : 
Nor leſs at land my pow'r is known 105 
From Zembla to the burning zone. 

I bring Tartarian froſts to kill 

The bloom of ſummer ; when I will 


Wide deſolation doth appear 


To mingle and confound the year: ' 110 


© 


F A HB L B ' XIV. 10% 
From cloudy Atlas wrapt in night, 
On Barca's ſultry plains J light, 

And make at once the deſert rife 

In duſty whirlwinds to the ſkies ; 

In vain the trav'ler turns his ſteed, 115 
And ſhuns me with his utmoſt ſpeed; 

I overtake him as he flies, | 
O'erblown he ſtruggles, pants and dies. 
Where ſome proud city lifts in air 

Its ſpires, I make a defart bare; 120 
And when I chooſe, for paſtime's fake, 

Can with a mountain ſhift a lake; 

The Nile himſelf, at my command, 

Oft hides his head beneath the fand, 
And midſt dry deſarts blown and toſt, 125 
For many a ſultry league is loſt. 

All this I do with perfect eaſe, 

And can repeat whene'er I pleaſe : 

What merit makes you then pretend 


With me to argue and contend, 130 


168 F A B I. B XIV. 


When all you hoaſt of force or {kill 

Is ſcarce enough to turn a mill, 

Or help the ſwain to clear his corn, 

The ſervile taſks for which you're born? 
Sir, quoth the Breeze, if force alone 135 

Muſt paſs for merit, I have none; 

At leaſt I'll readily confeſs 

That yours is greater, mine is leſs. _ 

But merit rightly underſtood 

Conliſts alone in doing good; 140 

And therefore you yourſelf muſt ſee 

That preference is due to me: 

I cannat boaſt to rule the ſkies 

Like you, and make the ocean riſe, 

Nor e' er with ſhipwrecks ſtrew the ſhore, 14.5 

For wives and orphans to deplore. 

Mine is the happier taſk, to pleaſe 

The mariner, and ſmooth the ſeas, 

And waft him ſafe from foreign harms 


Io bleſs his conſort's longing arms. 150 


F A B L E XIV. toy 
With you, I boaſt not to confound 
The ſeaſons in their annual round, 
And mart that harmony in nature 
That comforts ev'ry living creature. 
But oft from warmer climes I bring 155 
Soft airs to introduce the ſpring; 
With genial heat unlock the ſoil, 
And urge the ploughman to his toll : 
I bid the op*ning blooms unfold 
Their ſtreaks of purple, blue and gold, 160 
And waft their fragrance to impart 
That new delight to ev'ry heart, 
Which makes the ſhepherd all day long 
To carrol ſweet his vernal ſong: 
The ſummer's ſultry heat to cool, 165 
From ev'ry river, lake and pool, 
I ſkim freſh airs. The tawny ſwain, - 
Who turns at noon the furrow'd plain, 
Refreſh'd and truſting in my aid, 
His taſk purſues and ſcorns the ſhade : 170 
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And ev'n on. Afric's ſultry coaſt, | 
Where ſuch immenſe. exploits you. boaſt, 
I blow to. cool the panting flocks 
'Midſt deſarts brown. and. ſun-burnt rocks, 
And health and vigour oft ſupply 175 
To ſuch as languiſh, faint and die: 
Thoſe humhler offices you nam'd, 
To awn l' never be aſham'd, 
Wich twenty others that conduce 
To public good or private ulc, 180 
The meaneſt of them far outweighs 
The whole amount of all your praiſc; 
If ta give happineſs: and joy, 
Excels the talent to deſtrqy. 

The Tempeſt, that till now had lent 185 
Attention to the argument, 
Again began (his patience loft) 
To rage, to threaten, huff and boaſt : 
Sire readings fail'd, refoly'd in courſe 


The queſtion to decide: by force, 190 
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And his weak oppoſite. to brave 
The Breeze retreated to a cave 
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To ſnelter, till the raging blaſt | 

Had ſpent its fury and was paſt. 1 
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F A PN. 
The Crow and the other Binds. 
Containing an uſeful hint to the Critics. 


N ancient times, tradition lays, 
I When Birds like men would ftriye for 
praiſe ; 

The bullfinch, nightingale, and ghruſh, 
With all that chant from tree or buſh, | 
Wou'd often meet in ſong to vie; 
The kinds that ſing not, ſirting by. 

A knaviſh Crow, it ſeems, had got 


The nack to criticiſe by rote ; 
k 


5 


me A . 
He underſtood each learned phraſe, 


As well as Critics now-a- days: 10 


Some ſay, he learn'd them from an owl, 
By liſt'ning where he taught a ſchool. 
Tis ſtrange to tell, this ſubtil creature, 


Tho' nothing muſical by nature, 


Had learn'd ſo well to play his part, 13 


With nonſenſe couch'd in terms of art, 
As to be own'd by all at laſt 

Director of the public taſte. 

Then puff'd with inſolence and pride, 
And ſure of numbers on his ſide, 20 
Each ſong he freely criticis'd ; 

What he approv'd not, was deſpis'd: 

But one falſe ſtep in evil hour 

For ever ſtript him of his pow'r. 
Once when the Birds aſſembled ſat, 25 
All liſt'ning to his formal chat; | 
By inſtinct nice he chanc'd to find 


A cloud approaching in the wind, 


F A . © XV, 115 


And Ravens hardly can refrain 

From croaking when they think of min; 30 

His wonted ſong he ſung : the blunder 

Amaz'd and ſcar'd them worſe than thunder; 

For no one thought ſo harſh a note 

Cou'd ever. found from any throat : 

They all at firſt with mute ſurpriſe 35 

Each on his neighbour turn'd his eyes : 

But ſcorn ſucceeding ſoon took place, 

And might be read in ev'ry face. 

All this the Raven ſaw with pain, 

And ſtrove his credit to regain. 40 
Quoth he, The folo which ye heard 

In public ſhow'd not have appear'd; 

The trifle of an idle hour, 

To pleaſe my miſtreſs once when ſour : 

My voice, that's ſomewhat rough and ſtrong, 

Might chance the melody to wrong, 46 

But, try'd by rules, you'll find the grounds 


Moſt perfect and harmonious ſounds. 
1 2 
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He reaſon'd thus; but to his trouble, 

At every word the laugh grew double, 5b 
At laſt &ercoine with ſhame and ſpite, 


Fle flew away quite out of ſight. 
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F A B L E XVI. 


T he chief deſign of this Babe is 10 70 "EP 4 true 
ſpecimen of the Scotch dialect, where it may 
be ſuppoſed to tbe maſh; perfet?,: namely, in. 
Mid-Lethion, the ſeat of the capitah. The. 

filr is preciſely that of the vulgar Scorch ; 
and that the matier might le ſuitable to it, 
I choſe far the ſubjef a little ory adapted 
to the ideas of peaſants. It is @ tale com- 
monly told in Scotland among tbe country 
people; and may be looked upon as of ue kind 
of thoſe Aniles F abellz, in which Hok ace 
obſerves his country neigbbeurs tr accus- 

_ tomed to convey their ruſtic philoſophy. 


- The Hart 4d the PARTAN r 


\ Canny man > will ſcarce provoke 1 
Ae creature livin, for a joke; 


I 


* PARTAN] A CRAB, 


d A canny man] A canny man ſigniſies nearly 
the ſame thing as a prudent man; but when the 
Scotch ſay that a perſon is not canny, they mean 
not that they are imprudent, but miſchievous and 
dangerous. If the term not canny 1s applied to 
perſons without being explained, it charges them 
with ſorcery and witchcraft. 


He] One. 
13 
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For be they weak or be they ſtrang *, 
A jibe leaves after it a ſtang * 


To mak them think on't; and a laird* 3 9 


| 
4 May find a beggar ſae prepar'd, 
4 Wi pawks * and wiles, whar pith is wantin, 


As ſoon will mak him rue his pauntin. 


| ll Ye hae my moral, if am able 


All fit it nicely wi a fable. 10 
A Hare, ae morning, chanc'd to ſee 


A Partan creepin on a lee *, 


Strang] Strong. The Scotch almoſt always 
turn e in the ſyllable ong, into a. In place of lang, 
they ſay lang; in place of tongs, tangs; as here 


ſirang, for flrong. 
* A jibe] A ſatyrical jeſt, 


f Stang] Sting. 


| Laird] A gentleman of an eſtate in land. 
> Pawks) Stratagems. 
14 i Pith] Strength. 


i * Lee] A piece of ground let run into graſs 
for paſture, 


F ABL EB XVI. wg 


A fiſhwife ' wha was early oot 

Had drapt“ the creature thereaboot. 
Mawkin ® bumbag'd * and frighted fair? * 15 
To ſee a thing but hide and hair, 
Which if it ſtur'd not might be taen 


For nacthing ither than a ſtane*, 


| Fiſhwife) A woman that ſells fiſh. It is to 
be obſerved that the Scotch always uſe the word 
wife where the Engliſh would uſe the word wo- 
man, 


* Draft] Dropt. 


" Matutin] A cant name for a Hare, like that 
of Reynard for a Fox, or Grimalkin for a Cat, c. 


Bumbasd] Aſtoniſh'd. 


P Sair] Sore, I ſhall obſerve, once for all, 
that the Scotch avoid the vowels e and u; and 
have in innumerable inſtances ſupplied their places 
with a and e, or dipthongs in which theſe letters 
are predominant. 


4 But hide and hair} Without hide and hair. 
r Taen] Taken. 2 


* Naething ither than a flane] Nothing other 
than a tone, 


14 


mw F A B L E XVI. 
A ſquunt-wiſe * wainbling *, fair beſet 

Wi gerſe and raſhes » like 4 net, 20 
Firſt thought to rin * for't ; (for bi kind 
A Hare's nae fechter ?, ye maun mind *) 


But ſeeing, that wi * aw its ſtrength 

It ſcarce cou'd creep a tether length *, 
The Hare grew baulder © and cam near, 25 
Turn'd playſome, and forgat her fear. 


t A ſquunt-wiſe] Obliquely or aſquat. 


» Wambling) A feeble motion like that of a 
worm or ſerpent. 


* Gerſe and raſhes) Graſs and ruſhes. The 
vowel e which comes in place of à is by a Meta- 


theſis put between the conſonants g and r to ſoften 
the ſound. 


* Rin] Run. 

Fechter] Fighter. 

* Ye maun mind] You muſt remember, 
Wi aw] With all. 


dA tether length] The length of a rope uſed 
to confine cattle when they paſture to a particular 


ſpot. | 
© Baulder] Bolder, 


F A B L E NVL mr 


Quoth Mawkin, Was there ere in nature 


Sae feckleſs “ and ſae poor a creature? 

It ſcarcely kens*, or am miſtaen, 

The way to gang or ſtand its lane®. 30 
See how it ſteitters ®; all be bund! 

To rin a mile of up-hill grund 

Before it gets a rig- braid frae 

The place its in, though doon the brae © 


* Feckleſs] Feeble. PFeckful and fecklefs ſignify 
ſtrong and weak, I ſuppoſe from the verb te ect. 


* Kens, er am miſtaen]! Knows, or I am in a: 
3 FF. 


miſtake. 
f Gang] Go. 


8 Its lane] Alone, or without aſſiſtance. 
d Steitters) Walks in a weak ftumbling way. 
i All be bund I will be bound. 


k A rig-braid frae] The breadth of a ridge 
from. In Scotland about four fathoms. 


I Brace] An aſcent or deſcent. It is worth 
obſerving, that the Scotch when they mention a 
riſing ground with reſpect to the whole of it, they 
call it a Ina if ſmall, and à Bill if great ; but if 
they reſpect only one fide of either, they call it a 
brae; which is probably a corruption of the Eng- 
liſh word brow, according to the analogy I men- 
tioned before, 


u F AB L E  XVL; 


Mawkin wi this began to friſk, 35 
And thinkin v there was little rifk, 
Clapt baith her feet on Partan's back, 


And turn'd him awald in a crack. 

To fee the creature ſprawl, her ſport 

Grew twice as good, yet prov'd but ſhort. 40 
For patting wi her fit*, in play, 

Juſt whar the Partan's nippers lay, 

He gript it faſt, which made her ſqueel, 
And think ſhe bourded ' wi the dell. 

She ſtrave to rin, and made a fiſtle: 45 
The tither catch'd a tough bur thriſtle ”; 


„ Thinkin) Thinking. When polyſyllables 
terminate in ing, the Scotch almoſt always neg- 
lect the g, which ſoftens the ſound. 

a Awald) Topſy-turvy. 

Fit] Foot. 

P Bourded) To bourd with any perſon is to 
attack him in the way of jeſt. 

1 Thri/tle] Thiſtle. The Scotch, though they 
commonly affect ſoft ſounds, and throw out con- 
lonants and take in vowels in order to obtain 


them, yet in ſome cafes, of which this is an ex- 
ample, 
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Which held them baith, till o'er a dyke 
A herd came ſtending wi his tyke *, 
And felPd poor Mawkin, fairly ruein, 


Whan forc'd to drink of her ain brewin . 50 


ample, they do the very reverſe: and bring in ſu- 


perfluous conſonants to roughen the ſound, when 
ſuch ſounds are more agreeable to the roughneſs 
of the thing repreſented. | 


* Stending] Leaping. 

* Tyke] Dog. 

* Brewin] Brewing.“ To drink of one's 
own brewing,” is a proverbial expreſſion, for ſuf« 
fering the effects of one's own misconduct. The 


Engliſh ſay, (As they bake, ſo let them brew.” 
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Author and Friend 


D. I Ai 
The AUTHOR and 4 FRIEND. 


H ERE take your papers. Have you 

| look'd them o'er? 

Yes, half a dozen times, I think, or more. 

And will they paſs ? — They'll ſerve but for 
a day; 

Few books can now do more: You know 
the way; | 

A trifle's puff*d till one edition's fold, 5 

In half a week at moſt a book grows old. 

The penny turn'd's the only point in view; 


So ev'ry thing will paſs if *tis but new. 


1 8 
A DIALOGUE. 


146 


By what you ſay I eaſily can gueſs 9 
You rank me with the drudges for the preſs ; 
Who from their garretsſhow'rPindarics down, 
Or plaintive elegies to lull the town. — 
„ Vou take me wrong: J only meant to ſay, 
That ev'ry book that's new will have its day; 
The beſt no more: for backs are ſeldom 

read 13 
The world's grown dull, and publiſhing a 
trade. 
Were this not ſo, cou'd Ossis deathleſs 
ſtrains, 
Of high heroic times the ſole remains, 
Strains which diſplay perfections to our view, 
Which poliſh'd Greece and Italy ne'er knew, 
With modern Epics ſhare one common lot, 
This day applauded and the next forgot? 
Enough of this; to put the queſtion plain, 
Will men of ſenſe and taſte approve my 


ſtrain ? 


: 
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Will my old-faſhion'd ſenſe and comic eaſe | 
With better judges have a chance to pleaſe ? 
The queſtion's plain, but hard to be re- 
ſolv'd; 
One little leſs important can be ſolv'd: 
The men of ſenſe and taſte, believe it true, 
Will ne'er to living authors give their due. 30 
They're candidates for fame in diff'rent ways; 
One writes Romances and another Plays, 
A third preſcribes you Rules for writing well, 
Yet burſts with envy if you ſhou'd excel. 
Thro' all fame's walks, the college and the 
court, 33 
The field of combat and the field of ſport; 
The ſtage, the pulpit, ſenate-houſe and bar, 
Merit with merit lives at conſtant war. 
All who can judge affect not public fame 
Of thoſe that do the paths are not the ſame: 40 
A grave Hiſtorian hardly needs to fear 


The rival glory of a Sonnetteer : 
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The deep Philſopher who turns mankind 
Quite inſide outwards, and diſſects the mind, 
Wou'd look but whimſical and ſtrangely 
out, 45 
To grudge ſome Quack his treatiſe on the 
gout.— 
Hold, hold, my friend, all this I know, 
and more; 
An ancient Bard * has told us * before; 
And by examples eaſily decided, 
That folks of the ſame trades are moſt di- 


vided. | 50 
But folks of diff*rent trades that hunt for 
fame 


Are conſtant rivals, and their ends the fame : 
It needs no proof, you'll readily confeſs, 
That merit envys merit more or leſs: 

The paſſion rules alike in thoſe who ſhare 55 
Of public reputation, er deſpair. 


 * HES1IOp. 


VaRRUS 


A DIALOG UE. 129 


Varxrvs has knowledge, humour, taſte and 
ſenſe, . 57 
Cou'd purchaſe laurels at a ſmall expence; 
But wiſe and learn'd, and eloquent in vain, 
He ſleeps at eaſe in pleaſure's ſilken chain: 
Will Van kus help you to the Muſe's crown, 
Which, but for indolence, might be his own? 
Timon with art and induſtry aſpires 
To fame; the world applauds him, and ad- 
mires: 
Tino has ſenſe, and will not blame a line 65 
He knows is good, from envy or deſign: 
Some general praiſe he'll careleſsly expreſs, 
Which juſt amounts to none, and ſometimes 
leſs: 
But if his penetrating ſenſe mold ſpy 
Such beauties as eſcape a vulgar eye, 70 
So finely couch'd, their value to enhance, 
That all are pleas'd, yet think they'te pleas'd 


by chance; 
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130 A DIALOGUE. 
Rather than blab ſuch ſecrets to the throng, 


He'd loſe a finger, or bite off his tongue. 

Naxcrssvs is a beau, but not an aſs, 735 

He likes your works, but moſt his looking- 
glaſs; | 

Will he to ſerve you quit his favourite 
care, | 

Turn a book-pedant and offend the fair ? 

CueLta to taſte and judgment may pre- 
tend 

She will not blame your verſe, nor dares 
commend : 80 

A modeſt virgin always ſhuns diſpute ; 

Soft STREPHON likes you not, and ſhe is 
mute. 

Stern Ar1STaRCHUus, who expects renown 

From ancient merit rais'd, and new knock'd 
down, 


For faults in every ſyllable will pry, 85 


 Wharv'er he finds is good he'll pals it by. 


A DIALOGUE. 131 
Hold, hold, enough! All act from pri- 


vate ends; 


Authors and wits were ever {lipp'ry friends; 
But ſay, will vulgar readers ike my lays ? 
When ſuch approve a work, they always 
praiſe. 90 
To ſpeak my ſentiments, your Tales I fear 
Are but ill ſuited to a vulgar ear. 
Will city readers, us'd to better ſport, 
The politics and ſcandals of a court, 
Well vouch'd from Grub-ſtreet, on your 
pages pore, 95 
For what they ne'er can know, or knew be- 
fore ? 
Many have thought, and J among the reſt, 
That Fables are but uſeleſs things at beſt : 
Plain words without a metaphor may ſerve 
To tell us that the poor muſt work or ſtarve. 
We need no tories of a Cock and Bull 


To prove that graceleſs ſcribblers muſt be dull. 
K 2 
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T hat hope deceives; that never to excel, 


Gainſt ſpite and envy is the only ſpell — - 
All this, without an emblem, I ſuppoſe 105 
Might paſs for ſterling truth in verſe or 
proſe, — 
Sir, take a ſeat, my anfwer wilt be long; 
Yet weigh the reaſons and you'll find them 
ſtrong. - 
At firſt “ when ſavage men in queſt of food, 
Like lions, wolves and tigers, rang'd the 
wood, I FO 
They had but juſt what ſimple nature craves, 
Their garments ſkins of beaſts, their houſes 
caves. 
When prey abounded, from its bleeding dam 
Pity would ſpare a kidling or a lamb, 


* The Author fpeaks of thoſe only who upon 
the diſperſion of mankind fell into perfect barba- 
riſm, and emerged from it again in the way which 
he deſcribes, and not of thoſe who had laws and 
arts from the beginning by divine tradition. 
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Which, with their children nurs'd and fed at 
home, | 25 115 

Soon grew domeſtic and forgot to roam: 

From ſuch beginnings flocks and herds were 
ſeen 

To ſpread and thicken on the woodland 
green : 

With property, injuſtice ſoon began, 

And they that prey'd on beaſts now prey'd 
on man. | 120 

Communities were fram'd, and laws to bind 

In ſocial intercourſe the human kind. 

Theſe things were new, they had not got 
their names, 

And right and wrong were yet uncommon 
themes: 

The ruſtic ſenator, untaught to draw 125. 

Concluſions in morality or law, 

Of every term of art and ſcience bare, 


Wanted plain words his ſentence to declare; 
* 4 
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Much more at length to manage a diſpute, 

To clear, inforce, illuſtrate and confute; 130 

Fable was then found out, *tis worth your 
heeding, 

And anſwer'd all the purpoſes of pleading. 

It won the head with unſuſpected art, 

And touch'd the ſecret ſprings that move the 
heart : 

With this premis'd, I add, that men delight 

To have their firſt condition ſtill in ſight. 

Long ſince the Sires of Brunſwick's line 
forſook 137 

The hunter's bow, and dropt the ſhepherd's 
crook : 

Yet, midſt the charms of royalty, their race 

Still loves the foreſt, and frequents the 
chace. 140 

The high-born maid, whoſe gay apartments 
ſhine 


With the rich produce of each Indian mine, 
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Sighs for the open fields, the paſt'ral hook, 
To ſleep delightful near a warbling brook ; 
And loves to read the ancient Tales that tell 
How Queens themſelves fetch*d water from 
the well. 146 
If this is true, and all affect the ways 
Of patriarchal life in former days, 
Fable muſt pleaſe the ſtupid, the refin'd, 
Wiſdom's firſt dreſs to court the op'ning 


mind. 150 
You reaſon well, cou'd nature held her 
courſe, 


Where vice exerts her tyranny by foree: 
Are natural pleafures ſuited to a tafte, 
Where nature's laws are alter'd and defac'd? 
The healthful ſwain who treads the dewy 
mead, 155 
Enjoys the muſic warbled o' er his head; 
Feels gladneſs at his heart while he inhales 


The fragrance wafted in the balmy gales. 
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126 A DIALOG UE. 
Not fo SiLtnus from his night's debauch, 
Fatigu'd and ſick, he looks upon his watch 
With rheumy eyes and forehead aching ſore, 
And ſtaggers home to bed to belch and ſnore; 
For ſuch a wretch in vain the morning glows, 
For him in vain the vernal zephyr blows : 
Groſs pleaſures are his taſte, his life a chain 
Of feveriſh joys, of laſſitude and pain. 166 
Truſt not to nature in ſuch times as theſe, 
When all is off the hinge, can nature pleaſe ? 
Diſcard all uſeleſs ſcruples, be not nice ; 
Like ſome folks laugh at virtue, flatter vice, 
Boldly attack the mitre or the crown; 171 
Religion ſhakes already, puſh it down : 
Do every thing to pleaſe ? You ſhake your 
head 
Why then'tis certain that you'il ne'er ſucceed: 


Diſmifs your Muſe, and take your full re- 


poſe; | 175 
What nene will read *tis uſcleſs to compoſe, -- 
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A good advice to follow it is hard, | 
Quote one example, name me but a Bard 
Who ever hop'd Parnaſſus' heights to climb, 
That dropt his Muſe, till ſhe deſerted him. 
A cold 1s caught, this med'cine can expel, 
The doſe is thrice repeated, ard you're well. 
In man's whole frame there is nocrack or flaw 
But yields to Bath, to Briſtol, or to Spa: 
No drug poetic frenzy can reſtrain, ' 185 
Even hellebore itſelf is try'd in vain: 
"Tis quite incurable by human ſkill ; 
And tho? it does but little good or ill, 
Yet ſtill it meets the edge of reformation, 
Like the chief vice and nuiſanceof the nation. 
The formal Quack, who kills his man each day, 
Paſſes uncenſur'd, and receives his pay. 
Old Autus, nodding'midſt the Lawyers ſtrife, 
Wakes to decide on property and life. 
Yet not a foul will blame him, and inſiſt 


That he ſnould judge to purpoſe, or deſiſt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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At this addreſs how would the Courtiers laugh 

My Lord, you're always blundering : quit 
your ſtaff; 

You've loſt ſome reputation, and *tis beſt 


To ſhift before you grow a public jeſt. 200 
This none will think of, tho? *tis more a crime 
To mangle ftate-affairs, than murder rhime. 
The Quack, you'll ſay, has reaſon for his 
killing, 
He cannot eat unleſs he earns his ſhilling. 
The worn-out Lawyer clambers to the bench 
That he may live at eaſe, and keep his wench; 
The Courtier toils for ſomething higher far, 
And hopes for wealth, new titles and a ſtar ; 
While moon ſtruck Poets in a wild- gooſe chace 
Purſue contempt, and begg'ry, and diſgrace. 
Be't ſo; I claim by precedent and rule 
A free- born Briton's right, to play the fool: 


My reſolution's fix d, my courſe P11 hold, 


In ſpite of all your arguments when told: 
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Whether I'm well and up, or keep my bed, 
Am warm and full, or neither cloathꝭd nor fed, 
Whether my fortune's kind, or in a pet 
Am baniſh'd by the laws, or fled for debt; 
Whether in Newgate, Bedlam, or the Mint, 
PU write as long as publiſhers will print. 
Unhappy lad, who will not ſpend your time 
To better purpoſe than in uſeleſs rhime : 
Of but one remedy your caſe admits, 223 
The King is gracious, and a friend to wits; 
Pray write for him, nor think your labour loſt, 
Your verſe may gain a penſion or a poſt. 

May heav'n forbid that this auſpicious reigh 
Shou'd furniſh matter for a Poet's ſtrain ; 
The praiſe of conduct ſteady wife and good, 
In profe is beſt expreſs'd and underſtood. 
Nor ate thoſe fov*reigns bleſſings to their age 
Whoſe deeds are ſung, whoſe actions grace 

the ſtage. 232 

A peaceful river, whoſe ſoft current feeds 


The conſtant verdure of a thoufand meads, 
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Whoſe ſhaded banks afford a ſafe retreat 
From winter's blaſts and ſummer's ſultry heat, 
From whoſe pure wave the thirſty peaſant 
drains 
Thoſe tidesof health that low within his veins, 
Paſſes unadtic'd ; while the torrent ſtrong - 
Which bears the ſhepherds and their flocks 
along, 240 
Arm'd with the vengeance of the angry ſkies, 
Is view'd with admiration and ſurpriſe ; 
Imploys the Painter's hand, the Poet's quill, 
And rites to renown by doing ill. 
Verſe form'd for falſhood makes ambition 
ſhine, 245 


Dubs it immortal, and almoſt divine 


But qualities which fiction ne'er can raiſe 
It always leſſens when it ſtrives to praiſe. 
Then take your way, 'tis folly to contend 


With thoſe who know their faults, but will 


not mend, 250 


